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while Emelio Aguinaldo is given the Christian name of his female cousin 
Emelia (203). These errors are typical in an added sense of showing 
how studiously Americans avoid a correct knowledge of the language 
of the colony or foreign country in which they reside. Herein is one 
of our great weaknesses. 

Charles H. Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 

The Danish West Indies. By Waldemar Westergaard. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. xxiv, 359.) 

If the importance of the Danish West Indies were measured by 
their few square miles and some thirty thousand inhabitants, to give 
an entire volume, or as the author proposes, three volumes, to their 
history would be to exaggerate their importance. Mr. Westergaard 
feels that his study is justified because it gives a picture in miniature 
which portrays influences determining colonial development of im- 
portance throughout the Caribbean and beyond. 

Except for one chapter, Mr. Westergaard devotes his attention to 
the history of the eighty-four years during which the islands were 
managed by the Danish West India Company. The sources used are 
found chiefly in the Bancroft collection and in the Danish royal ar- 
chives which have been almost entirely neglected by scholars. The 
author has made careful and effective use of his material. Since the 
community examined was so minute he has been able to picture its 
development in great detail. 

The life of the islands has centered about three lines of activity: 
trade and plantation enterprises, which the author points out have too 
often been treated as if they were synonymous, and the slave trade. 
The story presents many elements familiar to the student of the his- 
tory of colonization and particularly of colonization in the American 
tropics. The Danish experience with ex-criminal colonists, inden- 
tured servants, absentee landlords, African slaves, pirates and contra- 
band trade, all claim attention. The trials of the company and its 
stockholders, due to corrupt officials, hurricanes, droughts, and negro 
insurrections; the disputes of the planters with the authorities over 
direct taxes and customs; unfortunate experiments at cooperation 
with a company of Brandenburgers; the mutterings of the disgruntled 
settlers because of their desire for a share in their own government: 
all are interestingly discussed. Among the most valuable chapters 
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are those dealing with the economic life of the colony. The experi- 
ments with indigo and cotton, the export of valuable woods, the rise 
of the sugar-cane industry which, especially when war conditions 
made the prices for the staple rise, gave the islands their boom periods, 
all furnish interesting contrasts and parallels for students of the his- 
tory of other West Indian colonies. 

Taken as a whole, the story is a sorry one of hardships, disappoint- 
ments and defeats, especially before the purchase of St., Croix in 1733, 
at which time the population of white adults numbered only 482, little 
more than twice as many as were in the colony a generation before. 
With the acquisition of the agriculturally richer St. Croix and the 
expansion of the sugar trade the picture brightens; but with greater 
prosperity the usual abuses of company rule became even less toler- 
able, and that system of control came to an end in 1754. 

The supplemental chapter gives a bird's-eye view of the subsequent 
history of the islands which is the most interesting part of the book 
for the general reader. An excellent series of appendices, chiefly sta- 
tistical, shows the economic and social conditions existing in the colony 
at various periods. 

Chester Lloyd Jones. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Chatham's Colonial Policy. A Study in the Fiscal and Economic 
Implications of the Colonial Policy of the Elder Pitt. By Kate 
Hotblack, J. E. Cairnes Scholar of Girton College. (Lon- 
don and New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1917. Pp. 

xv, 219.) 

That Chatham directed his foreign and colonial policy with an eye to 
trade, is a commonplace; but Miss Hotblack has ventured a document- 
ing of the subject which was well worth undertaking. Her book is 
built up from Chatham's correspondence, his speeches, and his de- 
partmental letters in the Record Office; and it makes out a* clear case 
for regarding his conduct in the light of a supreme concern for mercan- 
tile interests. 

An obvious comment upon the work is, that being confined for the 
most part to material of an official character, it tends to reflect too 
exclusively an official view. Chatham's judgments become detached 
from their origin and place in contemporary political controversy, and 
stand out unduly magnified and exalted above the popular trade argu- 



